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MOZARABIC MASS-PRAYER FOR THE FEAST 
OF THE ASSUMPTION 


NCLINE unto us Thy divine clemency, we pray, O 
eternal and supreme God, who today didst take up 
the glorious Virgin Mary, through Thy Only-Begot- 

| ten, her Son, our Lord, to the exalted and unspeak- 
ile = able throne of heaven amongst the mighty legions 
of Angels, the splendid train of Prophets, the honored assembly 
of Apostles, and the sacred throngs of Martyrs and Virgins: 
whither no man is believed to have been taken up and none be- 
sides her kind is known to be assumed; while she could not by 
her merit alone attain to such state, except because Mary alone 
remained a virgin after birth, and because she alone divinely gave 
birth to the Lord of heaven and earth and ineffably bore the Word 
made flesh: 

We beg Thee and implore Thee, that as Thou hast endowed 
Mary as mistress of so great and unlimited a dignity, so Thou 
grant that Thy Church, spread over the whole world, may by 
Thy guidance reject the depravity of all her enemies, since Thou 
knowest neither defeat in Thy will nor cessation in Thy ways. 

We beseech Thee, let the Church be glorious in her princes, 
sacred in her clergy, holy in her ministers; let her be prepared for 
martyrdom, secure in virginity, fruitful in continency, prosperous 
in poverty; rejoicing in her orphans, merciful to captives and the 
conquered, modest in her widows, comforting to the oppressed, 
hopeful to those in despair; mortifying the indulgent, weakening 
the obstinate; let her be a mistress to the living and a haven of 
rest for the faithful departed. Amen. 
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LORDgTEACH US TO PRAY 


NHE Old Testament already reminds us that prayer is 
not to be taken lightly. For prayer is communion 
with God, and accordingly demands earnest prepara- 
tion: “‘Before prayer prepare thy soul: and be not as 
ee: a man that tempteth God” (Eccli. 18, 23). Nor was 
this command inspired by the Old Testament spirit of servitude. 
It has full validity in the New Testament as well. 

St. Augustine once explained the importance of prayer to his 
flock in strictly juridical terms: “If anyone has a case of law and 
wishes to bring his suit to the emperor, he will seek out someone 
versed in the law, that the latter may correctly formulate the peti- 
tion; lest perchance by presenting his suit in an incorrect manner he 
not only will not receive what he petitions, but will even receive 
punishment instead of the benefit sought. Since therefore the apos- 
tles sought to petition God and knew not how to approach the 
divine Emperor, they said to Christ: ‘Lord, teach us to pray’: 
that is, Thou our advocate and assessor, yea, the consessor of God, 
formulate our petition. And the Lord taught them according to the 
heavenly law book; He taught them how they should pray” 
(Tracts on St. John, VII, 11). 


This juridical interpretation of prayer by St. Augustine is not 
accidental. For his terminology he depends on St. Paul himself, 
who, in his first letter to Timothy, admonishes ‘‘that before all 
things supplications, prayers, intercessions, and thanksgiving be 
made for all men’’ (2, 1). Origen already calls attention to the 
fact that in this enumeration of the kinds of prayer there is ques- 
tion of a conscious distinction, and not of a mere rhetorical pleo- 
nasm. He even determines precisely the meaning of-the prayer-types 
mentioned by the apostle. Intercession (enteuxis), according to 
him, is a petition brought forward by one who enjoys a greater 
freedom of speech (parresia) with God. It is prayer spoken in the 
spirit of the divine Spirit who dwells in us and intercedes for us, 
and who, because of His equality of nature with the Father, can 
present our petitions to God in true and candid freedom of speech. 
He can in fact demand from the Father; man, in as far as he is a 
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LORD TEACH US TO PRAY 


mere creature, can only petition. As a Scriptural example of such a 
prayer, Origen mentions the prayer of Josue: ““Move not, O sun, 
toward Gabaon, nor thou, O moon, toward the valley of Ajalon’”’ 
(Jos. 10, 12). This prayer sounds like a command. But God heeds 
it, and sun and moon stand still in their course. 


Of such an “‘intercession’’ St. Augustine speaks in the above- 
quoted homily on St. John’s gospel. He moreover enumerates the 
petitions of the Our Father among these “‘intercessions.’’ Accord- 
ingly, we cannot present them of our own strength; in fact of our- 
selves we cannot pray at all. The fundamental teachings concern- 
ing Christian prayer can well be deduced from the words of St. 
Augustine. 


Not infrequently one hears the non-Catholic complaint: “I 
am not able to pray. It would not be difficult for me to become a 
Catholic if I could only pray.’’ We are perhaps too prone to ascribe 
such complaints to psychological inhibitions, and we seek in vain 
to dispel these latter in order to win the person to prayer and there- 
by to the Church. But, after all, may not the complaint have a 
deeper root than mere psychological inhibitions? May there not be 
an objective hindrance which renders prayer impossible? 


At first glance this seems improbable, for man’s very relation 
as creature to his God demands prayer. Hence prayer must at least 
be possible. The creature was brought into being by the creative 
will of God, receives of His benefits during every moment of his 
life, exists only for God. It would seem therefore that thanksgiv- 
ing, petition and praise were of necessity bound up with the very 
existence of the creature. As a consequence the attempt is not infre- 
quently made to explain prayer, even Christian prayer, out of this 
creature-Creator relationship. And yet the matter is not so simple 
as all that. Did man as a matter of fact arrive at prayer, did he ac- 
tually approach God as a result of realizing his relation to God as 
his Creator? St. Paul negates the question. True, the pagans knew 
God through His creatures, but they did not glorify or thank Him 
as God (Rom. 1, 21). The power of Satan over man was made 
manifest precisely in the fact that he consistently succeeded in turn- 
ing man away from God, and to secure divine worship for him- 
self through the medium of idols. Mere nature, the mere order of 
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creation, was not capable of conducting man to God. And this is 
as true today as it was then. Whoever restricts himself to natur: 
alone, whoever hearkens but to her voice, will not perceive the 
word of God. The voice which he hears in the rustling of the forest 
is not the voice of revelation. In fact it would almost seem as if 
the serpent were still in the tree, as in paradise, seeking to seduce 
man. Nature is no longer the undefiled bearer of God’s word it 
once was—when it had just come forth from the hand of God. 
Another has made himself her master, that through her he may 
inveigle us also into his rebellion against God.’ 

The apostles knew not how to pray. They were Jews. They 
were subject to the Law and were members of the covenanted race. 
Consequently, they certainly did not seek to arrive at God imme- 
diately through nature. And yet they were not able to pray; they 
had to have recourse to Christ. 

The Law considered in itself is useless. It has value only as 
the way and the guide to Christ. The Jews, who, like the apostles, 
were led to Christ through the Law, found the way to God also— 
they learned how to pray. The others, who harped on Law and 
the works of the Law, and refused to acknowledge Christ, were led 
far away from God as well. Without Christ, they fell prey to 
blindness and knew not how they should approach the divine 
Emperor. But to another emperor they kept close enough, so that 
they even dared to tell a Roman governor: “If you release this man, 
you are no friend of Caesar.’’ They spurned Christ, who wished 
to lead them to the heavenly Emperor. Therefore do they have to 
submit to the yoke of earthly emperors. They have become a note- 
worthy factor in economic and political life. But the price they 
have had to pay for their power is high. They betrayed Christ and 
the first vicars of His reign; their rdle in world politics is their 
Judas-reward. ; 

Without Christ there is no way that leads to God. Neither 
nature nor Law can substitute for Christ. There was no need 
therefore, to teach the Lord’s Prayer to catechumens any great 


*This of course does not imply any negation of nature on our part, but 
merely that nature is not the immediate way to God. If a person has already 
reached God through Christ, such a one can then find Him also in nature, as 
did St. Francis of Assisi. 
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LORD TEACH US TO PRAY 


length of time before their baptism. Only during the final prepa- 
ration for reception into the Church and for possession of the Spirit 
did they learn the Our Father. Only in the baptismal Mass did they 
gather for the solemn redditio orationis dominicae. 


Neither is prayer a matter that concerns only the individual. 
No one may regulate his relation to God according to his own good 
pleasure. Of course, there exists also private prayer. But that can 
surely only mean that over and above the official relations with 
God one can also have those of a more familiar, private nature. Not 
that the way to God is a private path. Like the approach to the 
emperor, it always leads through public courts. Christ knows this 
way to God—yes, He Himself is this way. And whoever in his 
relations with God wishes to evade Christ, whoever seeks his own 
way, really denies thereby God's imperial dignity. Such a one low- 
ers God to the level of a peoples’ commissioner, to whom he him- 
self feels equal in right and dignity, who has power only because 
others freely delegated it to him, and whom they can deprive of 
this power whenever it is not exercised according to their wishes 
and ideals. But the apostles knew full well of God's imperial dig- 
nity and of the public character of prayer. Therefore they turned 
to Christ, the way, and said: “Lord, teach us to pray.” 


And He taught them to pray according to the heavenly law 
book. Our prayer therefore is modelled after the norms of a higher, 
a heavenly society. It is not the creature-Creator relation which de- 
termines the manner of Christian prayer, but rather the fact that 
we have become citizens of a heavenly city: “‘But our citizenship is 
that of heaven’’ (Phil. 3, 20). Prayer, therefore, is a task which 
lifts a man above his purely earthly life; in praying he acts as a 
member of another society. And this fact serves to determine the 
content of his prayer. The petitions which the Christian offers to 
God should not be primarily inspired by mere earthly interests. To 
present earthly petitions, according to St. Gregory of Nyssa, is to 
babble in prayer like the heathens (First Sermon on Prayer). The 
higher sphere in which Christian prayer takes place is indicated by 
the initial words of address of the Lord’s Prayer, 1.e., by the words 
“Our Father.’’ They refer to the relationship which became ours in 
Christ, and at the same time impose the duty to transcend the realm 
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of our earthly desires and to enter that economy in which all 
thought and action may and must lay claim to the paternity of 
God. 


We pray according to the heavenly law book. Thereby not 
merely the content of our prayer, but also its formulation is regu- 
lated. The external forms of the liturgy are not accidental creations, 
nor were they dictated by mere expediency. They are dependent on 
and inspired by the divine worship of the heavenly city, in which 
we are able to participate through the liturgy. 


Private prayer also is subject to such regulation. In this case, 
too, the Christian may not allow himself to be dominated by ca- 
price. His private prayer should be based on liturgical prayer as on 
its foundation, and its form should reveal that it, too, is com- 
munion with the heavenly Emperor. At the conclusion of his 
treatise on prayer, Origen gives detailed instruction how the Chris- 
tian should formulate his private prayer. It should begin with 
praise (doxology) of the Father, through the Son, in the Spirit. 
To exemplify such a doxology, he adduces the psalm verse: ‘“Bless 
the Lord, O my soul; exceedingly great art Thou, O Lord my 
God. Thou hast put on praise and beauty and art clothed with 
light as with a garment’ (Ps. 103). Many similar prayers of praise 
can be found in the psalms. Such an acclamation in honor of God, 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, is the first response of the soul to the 
divine revelation. According to Origen, the doxology is followed 
by thanksgiving (eucharistia), whereby God is thanked for the 
benefits He has accorded to mankind, to His Church, and to the 
individual. Then comes an accusation of self (exomologesis) , to- 
gether with a petition for liberation from sinful inclinations and 
for the pardon of sins committed. Only after this self-accusation 
does the person present the petitions, properly so called (aitesis) . 
And these, as already mentioned, should not be for trifling, earthly 
favors, but should concern ‘‘great and heavenly things, for self, for 
all men, for relatives and friends.’ The conclusion of the prayer is 
again in the form of a doxology: all thanks, acknowledgments 
and petitions should end in and be summed up in praise. The 
formulation of Christian prayer, therefore, is by no means an arbi- 
trary matter. And when Origen particularly recommends the use 
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LORD TEACH US TO PRAY 


of psalms or other passages of holy Scripture for private prayer, 
he obviously is moved by the desire to elevate all prayer to the 
most intimate possible participation in life of heaven—the life 
regulated by God Himself. 

Christian prayer, even if it takes place in the quiet and privacy 
of one’s own heart, is nevertheless always community prayer. For 
it is always performed in the sight of and in union with the angels, 
the citizens of heaven. There was a profound theological reason 
underlying St. Benedict’s recommendation to his monks that even 
outside of choir their prayer be performed in common. He intend- 
ed that the public and social character of Christian prayer be made 
manifest externally; he wished to teach his monks that their ‘‘pri- 
vate’ relations to God are necessarily based on their official and 
public relations to Him through Christ and the Church, that the 
Christian never is solitary in his converse with God. 


Community prayer should by no means be obstructive to 
one’s personal relation with God; on the contrary, a more intense 
personal communion with God can and will result from it. The 
memoirs of St. Gertrude and St. Mechtilde prove this conclusively. 
If a person has discovered the way to the divine Emperor through 
the heavenly advocate, Christ, the official relation resulting can 
flower out into a personal and intimate one. He will have become 
a friend of the heavenly Caesar. His prayer will assume those forms 
which the special condescension of the Emperor will determine. 
Soon there will commence for him mystical prayer, properly so 
called. And in this later case, above all, man is unable to dictate 
its norms and forms. Small wonder that much in mystical prayer 
seems strange to us; for this sphere of life is determined by the sole 
will of God. But even the special relations to God which obtain 
in mystical prayer are ‘‘private’’ only in a limited sense. They are 
certainly not such in the sense that they were attained independent- 
ly of the person’s “‘official’’ relation to God. They are merely the 
intensification and perfection of the latter. Hence, also, mystical 
prayer is not the special privilege of individual chosen souls but is 
attainable by all. There is no Christian to whom God desires to be 
in the relation of emperor exclusively. He is also father and friend 
to all: ‘I will not now call you servants, . . . but friends’ (John 
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15, 15). Only to the damned does God remain triumphant Emper- 
or for all eternity. 


Christ is our advocate with God; to Him we owe our access 
to the divine Emperor. But He is not mere man, employing His 
learning in the ways of the law in order to secure a hearing for fel- 
low men before God. He is also concessor Det, He is judge with the 
Father. 

Prayer is indeed the way of man to God; but man’s way to 
God presupposes the way of God to man. Our advocate must come 
down to us from God. No man, whatever be his diligence or in- 
sight into things, can take the place of Christ as mediator. Christ 
is an advocate whom only God could have given us. Mere petitions 
to God, however perfectly formulated, are insufficient; for to man’s 
petition must correspond the will of God to grant it. There is never 
a question of strict right and justice—God’s mercy underlies all. 
“A work of divine justice always presupposes a work of mercy, 
and is founded thereon. For nothing is due to creatures, except for 
something pre-existing in them . . . which depends solely on the 
goodness of the divine will’ (St. Thomas, Summa, I, 21, 4). 

Our Advocate, who taught us to pray, came from God. The 
incarnation, therefore, occupies a central position in Christian pray- 
er. Only through the incarnation was prayer, in the full sense, made 
possible. The incarnation is the way of God to man, and there- 
fore the proper foundation for man’s way to God. Prayer presup- 
poses a union between God and man. Hence prayer can itself be 
designated as a union with God. Particularly is this the case with 
the higher stages of mystical prayer, which signify essentially a 
constant growth of man’s identification with God. 

Since Christian prayer presupposes the union of God and 
man, it follows directly that it proceed from the Eucharist. In the 
celebration of the Eucharist, Christ gave to man on earth the high- 
est possible union with God. In a certain sense, there exists only 
Eucharistic prayer. First of all, in as far as the Eucharist offers the 
reality of supreme union with God, and consequently the most 
perfect foundation for prayer; secondly, because in the Eucharistic 
celebration the Church, as the united organism of Christ, ap- 
proaches the Father in order to praise Him, to thank Him, and to 
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present her petitions to Him. Hence all other personal and private 
_ prayer of the Christian can proceed only from this foundation of 
the Eucharistic celebration. It is not a mere accident, therefore, that 
poner the Lord’s Prayer constitutes the solemn conclusion of the Mass- 
His Canon. The petitions of the Our Father, which the Church utters 
fel- in connection with the Eucharistic celebration, are evidence of what 
the she received from Christ when in the person of her apostles she 
asked Him: ‘‘Lord, teach us to pray.”’ 
Shoe ANSELM STOLZ, O.S.B. 
Rome, Italy 
in- 
ist 
ions 
an’s 
ever 
all. 
he The Church herself ‘‘seeks first the Kingdom of 
for God and His justice’’ and the salvation of individual 
the souls. Her first duty is that of prayer and sacrifice— 
4). carrying on Her Master’s own Work of Redemption 
The through the Mass, the Sacraments and the Holy Liturgy 
fay - in general. Her social influence flows from that. Her di- 
jade vine Master, Himself, spent thirty of His thirty-three 
ere- years on earth, in the contemplative obscurity of Naza- 
up- reth, and even during the three years of His public min- 
| be istry, whole nights were spent in the “‘prayer of God’’ 
vith (Luke 6, 12). Our Savior was, Himself, “Prayer In- 
ya carnate’’—the Word of God, the “Divine Canticle of 
praise’’ expressed in human words, a human heart and 
and life. That prayer and work—or rather, that work of 
the prayer—was summed up and completed in the great act 
igh- of Sacrifice on the Cross, which in the “Mystery of 
nly Faith,”’ forms the center and foundation of the Church's 
the Liturgy, her “Public Work” of prayer and sacrifice.— 
10st DoM BENEDICT STEUART, Liturgy and Sociology, 
istic June, 1936, p. 6f. 
ap- 
i to 
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NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL SOCIETY 
IV. EARLY CHRISTIAN “COMMUNISM” 


HE early Christians felt the necessity of having all 
their members attain the amount of goods needed 
for living their life in accordance with the demands 
of human nature and of membership in Christ. More- 
over they felt and accepted fully the social responsi- 
bility of procuring for all members the minimum sufficiency of ma- 
terial goods. They accepted fully the principle that to each should 
be given according to his need. 





It may be well to recall the Scriptural passages in which this 
is explicitly stated. In Acts 2, 44-45 we read: ‘And all they that 
believed, were together, and had all things in common. Their pos- 
sessions and goods they sold, and divided them to all, according as 
every one had need.”’ Again in Chapter 4 we meet with the fol- 
lowing brief statement: “‘And the multitude of believers had but 
one heart and one soul: neither did any one say that aught of the 
things which he possessed, was his own; but all things were com- 
mon unto them”’ (verse 32). 


It is these passages that are pointed to when mention is made 
of the communism of the early Christians. In many instances the 
allusion to the later is made in the course of establishing a gen- 
eral argument for communism over against all private property. 
Such claims might be set aside as too evidently tendential. But the 
references to early Christian communism are not confined to advo- 
cates of collectivism and opponents of the institution of private 
property as such. A man as much in sympathy, with Christian 
ideals and especially with medieval social thought as Arthur J. 
Penty takes the early communism for granted unquestioningly. 


“Although pure communism,” he writes in A Guildman’s 
Interpretation of History, “‘survives today in the monastic orders 
of the Roman Church, the communism of laymen did not last very 
long . . . it did not survive apostolic days for any lengthy period”’ 


(p. 36). 
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NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL SOCIETY 


A reason for the short duration is also given: ‘Experience 
proves that communism in household possessions is not compatible 
with family life, and it is to be assumed that the early Christians 
were not long in finding this out.’’ The same is, however, not true 
regarding communal ownership of land, ‘‘and the effect of the 
Christian teaching was undoubtedly to preserve the communal sys- 
tem of land ownership of the barbarian tribes’’ (pp. 36-37). In- 
deed, confusion in this regard is due to the fact that St. Thomas 
Aquinas is considered the representative of medieval thought. For 
“it is insufficiently realized that his teaching about property was of 
the nature of a compromise intended to reconcile stubborn facts 
with the communistic teaching of the Gospel’’ (p. 37). Finally 
“it was the communistic spirit of Christianity that gave rise to the 
guilds’’ (Ibid.). 

Here we have by more than mere implication an attribution 
of full-fledged communism to the early Christians. What must we 
hold in this matter? First of all, there cannot be question of the 
early Christians as such but only of the primitive community at 
Jerusalem. Says a recent writer on ‘Property and the Church’’: 
“‘Harnack, whose authority in questions of this kind is very great 
indeed, in answering those who maintain that communism was 
prevalent in the early Church, says decisively: ‘Nothing of the 
kind ever existed in the Gentile Church’ (Mission and Expansion 
of Christianity. Vol. I, c. 4).’’ And again: ‘““The Gospel, as Har- 
nack has admitted, ‘is, at bottom, both individualistic and com- 
munistic’.""*" To say that early Christianity or the Gospel is both 
individualistic and communistic, means in reality that it is neither, 
but rather something that strikes a middle way between the two. 

There is nowhere evidence that real communism existed 
among the early Christians, much less that a communistic form of 
society was to be the Christian order of the day. Even the definitely 
organized care of the poor and the widows and orphans would 
indicate the contrary; for where there is true communism there is 
no sense in establishing organized charities or relief. Moreover, no 
other than St. Paul himself took no support at times from his 
preaching of the Gospel, although he definitely laid down the law 


*Joseph E. Canavan, S.J., in Studies, Vol. XXIV, Sept. 1935, p. 395. 
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that those who preach the Gospel should live by the Gospel; he 
continued to ply his trade of tentmaker and to support himself 
therefrom. Had Christianity implied a strict economic communism, 
there could have been no scandal connected with Paul’s getting his 
support from the goods of the community. In fact, he would have 
been the most ardent advocate of the spread of such communism 
from the central community at Jerusalem out into the diaspora 
and the mission churches among the Gentiles. 

But not even at Jerusalem was there ever any communism 
such as we now understand it to be. We read only that the faith- 
ful brought their goods to a common treasury from which was 
given to each one according to his need. The very words, ‘‘neither 
did any one say that aught of the things which he possessed, was 
his own,’’ deserve meditation. It is not at all necessary for them 
to be interpreted only in a communistic sense. 

Communism as we understand it today, and communism as 
it has been practiced in religious orders for centuries, is something 
quite different from the so-called communism of the primitive 
community at Jerusalem. Strict communism is always a commun- 
ism of production as well as of consumption. There is a pooling 
not only of possessions already acquired, but also of productive 
efforts, and a common central control and management of these 
efforts. There is no stretch of the meaning of words by which such 
communism can be justifiably attributed to the early Christian 
community. They had no communism of production. Theirs was 
at most a communism of consumption, and that only in the sense 
that those who had more goods brought these to the common treas- 
ury so that they might be given out to the less wealthy in accord- 
ance with their needs. 

Modern political communism, in contrast with the commu- 
nism of religious communities, is moreover not a voluntary mat- 
ter at all. It is to be forced upon all men. Again there is nothing 
of this character to be found among the early Christians. The case 
of Ananias, which is sometimes cited in evidence of communism, 
proves quite the contrary. Ananias and Saphira were not punished 
for having withheld some of their goods from the community, but 
rather for having pretended that they had given all while with- 
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NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL SOCIETY 


holding some. Their sin was that of a lie to the Holy Ghost. The 
words of Peter are most explicit on the point: 

‘But Peter said: Ananias, why hath Satan tempted thy heart, 
that thou shouldst lie to the Holy Ghost, and by fraud keep part 
of the price of the land? 

“Whilst it remained, did it not remain to thee? And after it 
was sold, was it not in thy power? Why hast thou conceived this 
thing in thy heart? Thou hast not lied to men, but to God”’ (Acts 
5, 3-4). 

Far from the early Christian standpoint on property having 
been perverted by St. Thomas, it seems rather that Thomas gave 
the proper expression to it when he stated in the words of Aris- 
totle: ‘“As to possessions, let them be private but let their use be 
in common.” That was the sentiment so strongly expressed by a 
St. Cyprian, than whom there has possibly been no more violent 
denouncer of the human clinging to the wealth of this world. 
Cyprian says indeed that ‘“‘whatever is God's is for our use in com- 
mon,” and that the possessor of earthly goods should share freely 
with his brethren; but he says nothing of common possession or 
communistic property. A work of the early fourth century, falsely 
attributed to him in the early days, speaks of the abuses of pri- 
vate property and enumerates many of them. It is always a wit- 
ness of the Christian thought of the time. The fourth abuse, ac- 
cording to this list, occurs when a man is rich without giving alms, 
when he does not distribute among the needy, and among those 
having nothing, the things which are superfluous in regard to him- 
self, that is, all beyond the measure of what he can use properly 
for himself (De duodecim abusis saeculi, c. 4). There is no ques- 
tion here or elsewhere of denouncing the wealthy man for the mere 
possession as such of his wealth, but merely for not using his su- 
perfluous riches in a Christian way. 

The same must be said of other Church Fathers who at times 
speak in a fiery way of things as they might be. Thus St. Chrysos- 
tom may declaim with glowing enthusiasm against the division of 
goods into mine and thine (that “‘cold word’’) as the root of all 
evil and strife, and picture the paradise that would ensue if all 
things were held in common as in the primitive community of 
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Jerusalem. Yet elsewhere he fully acknowledges the fact of riches 
and private property without any denunciation of them and stres- 
ses merely the social duty consequent upon them. 

As Harnack said, the Gospel is both individualistic and com- 
munistic, which is equivalent to saying that it is neither the one 
nor the other. But if we deny any consolation in this regard to such 
as lean towards some imagined ideal of Christian communism, it 
is still necessary to stress in our day that the Christian ideal is at 
least as far removed from the individualistic exaggerations that 
have been the commonplace views of our age for generations. Here 
as elsewhere the Christian way is the via media, which experience 
seems to indicate is possible to human nature only with the help 
of God's grace. A final article will try to sketch this golden mean 
under guidance of the supernatural model of the mystical body of 
Christ. 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 





The liturgy ts the Church’s method of teaching, a 
method which makes the various acts of religion real and 
makes them live, and allows the people to take part in 
them every day. In the liturgy we must not only know 
things, but we must do things. We learn how to serve 
Mass and then we actually serve Mass. We learn in 
school how to sing the music of the Church, and then 
we take our part in singing it in church. We learn how 
to find in the missal the Mass for the day, and then we 
come to Mass and follow the priest as he offers it at the 
altar—ARCHBISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM, Pastoral Let- 
ter, Tablet, February 29, 1936, p. 274. 
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THE FRANCISCAN OFFICE OF ST. MARY OF THE 
ANGELS AND THE MEDIATION OF GRACE 


ma) HE feast of St. Mary of the Angels, more commonly 
# known as Portiuncula, is celebrated by Franciscans 
throughout the world on August 2. It really com- 
memorates the dedication of the Church of St. Mary 
} of the Angels at Assisi, the mother-church of the en- 
tire Franciscan order, and is therefore entitled in Franciscan brevia- 
ries: In Dedicatione Patriarchalis Basilicae sanctae Mariae Angelo- 
rum de Portiuncula. Formerly the office was that of the dedica- 
tion of churches. Since 1917, however, when the present breviary 
was approved by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, it has been 
entirely proper, with psalms taken from the common office of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

The feast of the Portiuncula necessarily recalls the power of 
Mary’s mediation. Anyone acquainted with Franciscan tradition 
knows of the apparition of our Lord and His Blessed Mother to 
St. Francis in the little Church of St. Mary of the Angels in As- 
sisi. According to this tradition St. Francis petitioned our Lord, 
at the suggestion of Mary, to grant full pardon to anyone who 
would contritely confess his sins and pray in this little church. Our 
Lord told Francis to go to His vicar on earth and make the same 
request. The then reigning supreme pontiff, Honorius III, grant- 
ed the extraordinary indulgence for one day of the year, namely, 
August 2, the anniversary of the dedication of the Portiuncula. On 
August 1, 1216, St. Francis announced the granting of the indul- 
gence. Supreme pontiffs have extended it to all Franciscan churches 
and many others. The pontificate of Pius X witnessed the fulfil- 
ment of Francis’ petition in its entirety and the extension of the 
indult of Honorius III to every day of the year. 

The Franciscan office for the feast of the dedication of the 
Portiuncula now has the character of an office of our Blessed Moth- 
er. Since it has the approval of the Holy See and is prescribed for 
Franciscans throughout the world, it may serve as a liturgical argu- 
ment for any doctrine which it expresses. In giving expression to 
the doctrine of the universal mediation of Mary, therefore, it does 
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not merely reflect the pious belief of the Franciscans, but also ex- 
presses the attitude of the highest teaching authority of the Church 
towards this truth.* 

The doctrine of Mary’s universal mediation could scarcely be 
expressed in clearer terms than those found in the prayer which is 
recited in the various parts of the office as well as at Mass. In this 
prayer it is stated as a truth, concerning which there is no question, 
that God desires that men obtain all blessings through His most 
Blessed Mother: Deus, qui per sanctissimam Genitricem tuam . 
hominibus dispensari bona cuncta voluisti. (Compare the invi- 
tatory of the office of the Blessed Virgin, mediatrix of all graces: 
Christum Redemptorem, qui bona omnia nos habere voluit per 
Mariam.) The prayer continues with the petition, that through 
her we may now obtain pardon of our sins and an abundance of 
grace, and in the future life be associated with the angels in the 
possession of heavenly bliss. 

Not so clear, but nevertheless implied is the reference to Mary’s 
universal mediation in the doxology of the hymn for first Vespers. 
Mary is the “‘refuge of sinners,’’ and certainly obtains pardon of 
sins for those who have recourse to her. We may presume, how- 
ever, that Mary’s maternal care prompts her to obtain many bless- 
ings for her spiritual children even when she is not directly invoked. 
Thus there is no question of the invocation of Mary, but only of 
her intercession for sinners, in the aforementioned doxology which 
we now cite: “Let continual praise resound to the sovereign Trin- 
ity, who, moved by Mary’s gracious prayers, grants pardon to the 
guilty and remits vindictive punishment’’ (Laus sonet jugis Triadt 
supremae,—Mota quae gratis precitbus Mariae,—Sontibus donat 
veniam, remissa—vV indice poena) . 

Furthermore, the universal character of Mary’s mediation is 
beautifully expressed in the lessons of the first nocturn, which are 
taken from Ecclesiasticus 24, 21-31 and 41-46. On the feasts of 
our Blessed Mother the Church loves to apply to her passages of 


*Cf. art. ‘‘Liturgy, the Incarnation of Dogma,”’ in ORATE FRATRES, Sep- 
tember, 1935, p. 447. There it is explained that a liturgical practise, which is 
not universal, is not an infallible index of the truth. In any case, however, it is 
of some importance, because it lends probability to the truth of a particular 
doctrine. 
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THE FRANCISCAN OFFICE 


the inspired writings which extol divine wisdom. Especially sig- 
nificant, as applied to Mary, are the following verses (Eccli. 24, 
24f.) which are also used for the little chapter of Sext: ‘I am the 
mother of fair love, and of fear, and of knowledge, and of holy 
hope. In me is all grace of the way and of the truth; in me is all 
hope of life and of virtue.’ These significant words, as placed in 
the mouth of Mary, may not directly express her universal media- 
tion, but they certainly inspire confidence in her and suggest the 
idea that we receive from her whatever grace we need to guide us 
along the way of our supernatural life and along the paths of 
virtue. In presenting this passage of Ecclesiasticus to her children to 
read in the divine office, it is certainly the mind of the Church that 
Mary’s mediation is coextensive with our spiritual needs. 


Somewhat clearer in expressing Mary’s universal mediation 
are the words of St. Bernard (Serm. 4 for the feast of the Assump- 
tion), which are found in the third nocturn of the aforementioned 
office. Mary is our mediatrix, because she is co-redeemer. This 
seems to be the basic thought of St. Bernard’s words. In address- 
ing himself to Mary and praising her mercy, he says: ‘‘It is this 
which brought reparation to the whole world and obtained the 
salvation of afl mankind. For it is evident that thou wast solici- 
tous for the whole human race,—thou, to whom were spoken the 
words: Do not fear, Mary, thou hast found favor: indeed, that 
(favor) which thou didst seek. Who then can search the length 
and breadth, the height and depth of thy mercy?’’ St. Bernard 
then explains that in length the mercy of Mary is coextensive with 
time and will last until the end of the world; in height it reaches 
to heaven, and in depth to hell, filling the former and emptying 
the latter. Thus Mary’s love is represented as most powerful and 
most merciful, abounding in loving compassion and effective aid, 
equally rich in both. (Sic potentissima et pitssima caritas et af- 
fectu compatiendi et subveniendi abundat effectu, aeque locuples in 
utroque.) St. Bernard then calls upon Mary to bring ‘‘the favor 
she found with God”’ to the attention of the whole world ‘by ob- 
taining through her holy prayer pardon for sinners, health for the 
sick, courage for the weak, consolation for the afflicted, help and 
deliverance for those in danger.” 
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It is evident from this brief outline that St. Bernard does not 
wish to place any limits upon the loving solicitude of our Blessed 
Mother for her children in their various needs. Nor may we regard 
the statements of this great Doctor of the Church as mere pious 
effusions. Aside from the authority which the Church gives to them 
in employing them in the liturgy, they are entirely in harmony 
with the exalted dignity of Mary as the mother of God and co- 
operatrix in the work of redemption. 


These various liturgical texts, which have been cited from the 
office of St. Mary of the Angels, especially the prayer recited both in 
the office and Mass, give to the feast of the Portiuncula the char- 
acter of a feast in honor of Mary, mediatrix of all graces. Thus the 
liturgy of the Franciscan order goes hand in hand with the theology 
of the Franciscan school. It is true, the doctrine of the universal 
mediation of Mary is Catholic, and does not belong to any particu- 
lar school of theology. Fathers and theologians throughout the 
centuries have spoken of Mary as the channel through which grace 
flows from Christ into the souls of men. This doctrine, however, 
stands out in bolder relief in the light of the teaching of the pre- 
destination of Christ and His Blessed Mother. Thus Mary is not 
merely mediatrix, because she is co-redemptrix. We gladly accept 
the statement, which has become axiomatic in theology, that Mary 
merited for us congruously, what Christ merited for us in strict 
justice. As Christ is mediator of God and man, not only on ac- 
count of the redemption of the human race, but also and funda- 
mentally on account of His predestination, so also Mary. She is 
especially and fundamentally mediatrix of all graces, because she 
was predestined by God before all creatures as the mother of 
Christ and the queen of the universe. In virtue of His predestina- 
tion, independently of the redemption, Christ is the primary head 
of mankind; in virtue of the same divine decree Mary is the sec- 
ondary head, subordinate to Christ. The same eternal decree, which 
predestined her to the exalted dignity of mother of Christ, raised 
her to the office of mediatrix for the rest of mankind. 


DAVID BAIER, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure, New York 
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LITURGY AND SOCIOLOGY 
II. THEIR INTERDEPENDENCE 


concept of liturgy and that of sociology are narrowly 
alined with the concept of the mystic, corporate 
Christ. ““The Mystical Body is the link between lit- 
urgy and sociology.’ The thought is striking, funda- 
mentally sound, but needs still further explication. 

That there is this intimacy of connection between the 
Church’s liturgical acts and its activity in the social sphere the 
Christian with a Catholic sense of things instinctively perceives. 
Perhaps this unexplored instinct in itself is quite sufficient to ex- 
plain such happenings as these: that some of our well known li- 
turgists are becoming active social theorists; that at least one group 
in the field of Catholic sociology is evidencing a more than passing 
interest in the liturgical spirit.* But, as previously stated, it might 
be brought also to this, that reason for this spiritual alliance of 
the liturgists and the sociologists may be in the attitude of mind 
essential to a preoccupation with either cause. Radically, that neces- 
sary attitude of mind is nothing more than the correct conception 
of Catholicism such as has been urged above. To be explicit. The 
liturgist is habituated to objectivity in thought. His prayer is more 
objective than self-regarding; he is aware of the great objective 
values inherent in the Catholic system. The sociologist, too, has 
that certain freedom from self-interest which makes for the health- 
ily objective mind. This is necessarily so. If he were as though be- 
witched by thought and pursuit of his lone soul’s safety amid ter- 
ror of doom he would have neither the heart nor the mind to take 
to himself his neighbor’s interests and needs. In other words the 
liturgist sees reality Christocentrically; the Catholic sociologist, 





*The quite famous phrase of Anthony Timmins. Cf. his article by the same 
name as this one in Blackfriars, Vol. 16, p. 281, and ORATE FRATRES, Vol. 
10, p. 136. 


*I have in mind the Catholic Worker group and the Campion Propaganda 
Committee. Significant is the title of the Campions’ ncw organ, published and 
— from 269 Avenue A, New York, by Albert Coddington, Oblate of Saint 

enedict. 
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with his appreciation for the objective values inherent in the social 
aggregate, sees things socially. The one is looking toward the Head, 
the other is looking toward the members. But Head and members 
are one Christ. Hence, despite difference of aspect or ascent, the 
center of the scene in either case is the heroic figur of the mystic 
Christ. In this phenomenon we see a concrete realization of Guar- 
dini’s prophecy: ““That stupendous Fact that in the Church is once 
more becoming a living reality. . . . We dimly guess something of 
the passion with which great saints clung to her and fought for 
her. .. . The thinker . . . will perceive in the Church the ultimate 
and vast synthesis of all realities. .. . To the man of social temper 
she offers the experience of an unreserved sharing, in which all be- 
longs to all, and all are one in God... .”” 

This by way of retrospect. Previously our enquiry has been 
largely psychological; we have been concerned with the question of 
motivation. And a vision of the Church as the mystical Christ was 
seen to supply a final cause for our social endeavor in addition to 
making entrance into the social sphere imperative upon the Cath- 
olic. It was rather taken for granted that this same root idea lay 
behind interest in liturgy. 

But liturgy and sociology are intertwined in the reality of 
things quite independently of the subjective consideration, 1.e., of 
the question why you and I in particular, as Christians, should 
have anything to do with either or both. Striving from now on to 
keep the impersonal view, let us now first list certain samenesses or 
fields of convergence of these two entities, to arrive, secondly, at 
some conclusion as to their exact points of interdependence. 

The first point may be put very baldly thus: the agent, the 
efficient cause of both liturgy and social action is the same. Remem- 
ber the definition of liturgy cited before: “Liturgy is the actuation 
of the mystical body of Christ as such.’’ The liturgy is the action 
of the Head-Christ sanctifying His members and the reciprocation 
of honor given by the members to the Head. The agens of liturgy 
is hence the mystic Christ. 

With the same degree of truth may Catholic social activity be 
said to have its agency in the Christus mysticus. For what is this 


*Guardini, The Church and the Catholic, p. 26-27. 
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LITURGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


social action of Christians but the Catholic body itself striving cor- 
porately under the ordinary influence and guidance of the animat- 
ing Spirit to protect and repair and extend itself according to its 
more temporal and visible aspects and needs? 


Our minds must go back to the unifying groundwork of 
Catholicism if they are to comprehend Catholicism’s various mani- 
festations. Just as a terrain devoid of the Spirit germinates a fetid 
progeny of greed, hate, wars, feud, fraud, injustice, the lust for 
power and the pleasures of sense, just so also is the mystical body 
the ontological terrain from whence selflessness, love, peace, justice, 
and joy flower forth with sweet naturalness and utter spontaneity. 
But these elements are at once the forces behind, as they are the 
resultants of, a Christian economic and social reform. The saving 
influences of the Head-Christ do not end abruptly with the hal- 
lowing of the body proper. Goodness must diffuse itself. The mys- 
tical Christ is not at rest until He shall have expressed Himself so- 
cially and economically through the breadth of the human cultural 
sphere—toward the end that He Himself might live His mystic life 
more abundantly within the Church, His body, and that His in- 
fluence unto good be felt abroad through the world at large. Al- 
though the Church, according to the divine mind, is itself the econ- 
omy of God toward man, yet it has really a definite concern with 
the economies betwixt man and man. 


The question of agency is one point of sameness between our 
two objects of enquiry. Yet a second is that the final cause of both 
functions, as hinted above, is the same glorious one—the fulness 
of Christ unto the glory and honor of the eternal Father. Now 
this is very different from saying, as we did on a preceding page, 
that the idea of the mystical body is the final cause of our entrance 
into and interest in both the subjects of liturgy and of sociology. 
Here we have reference to these realities according to the objective 
work they both by their very nature have to perform. Now that 
objective work is the same in the instance of the social function 
termed ‘“‘liturgy’’ as in the instance of the communal function called 
“social activity’’—the pleroma Christi. Both tend along their own 
lines to the building up of the Catholic organism in which Christ 
has His fulness. 
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From which facts follows, in third place, the supernatural 
character of both elements. Surely the supernatural nature of lit- 
urgy is beyond question even though it does, in the processes of its 
enactment, make use of natural sensible, material elements.’ But 
Catholic sociology is more directly concerned with the materialities, 
immersed in them, it might seem. To the passing gaze it apparently 
employs nothing but natural means toward a natural end. Yet is 
this quite accurate? Though the material and formal elements of a 
sociology, just like those of any other science, are merely natural 
causatives, some time has already been taken in pointing to the 
distinct supernaturality of the Catholic social effort. And if the 
end is supernatural, and the agent is the supernaturalized man, 
then the whole process is lifted up into the supernatural domain, 
for end and agent determine the quality of an act. 

On this point again there is also necessary that certain syn- 
thesis of view, the supernatural Anschauung so largely lost by our 
piecemeal habits of thought. We are prone to draw a deep dividing 
line between our secular activity and our religious life. Yet this 
should not be and would not be if we retained our conceptions of 
the integral Catholicism. 

The mystic Christ, it will be remembered, is no different 
from, but merely a different aspect of, the historical Christ, the 
Jesus of Galilee and Judaea those long years ago. Christ lives on in 
this world of ours not any more in His physical flesh’ but rather 
in His mystical body, the Church. Since this is so, the Christ of 
now reproduces in our own time the same acts He wrought of old. 

But in this Christ of old we fail to find this studied separa- 
tion of religious and purely secular activities of which we here 
speak. He paid His and Peter’s taxes with the same simplicity and 
dutifulness with which He rendered thanks unto His Father in the 
heavens; He “‘went about doing good,’’ manifested "His tenderness 
for the poor, denounced those who would oppress the poor—then 


1In this liturgy but carries out the sacramental ideal inaugurated at the In- 
carnation and the thread of which runs throughout the entire ‘“‘incarnational’”’ 
dispensation. See The Four Mysteries of the Faith by the late Msgr. Kolbe (New 
York, Longmans, 1926), p. 2. 


We abstract here from the Eucharistic presence. The Eucharist is first res 
and then persona. Cf. Kramp, Eucharistia (St. Paul, Lohmann, 1926), p. 117. 
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LITURGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


spent the night on some still hilltop in prayer. There was social 
action; there was worship, liturgy; both were part of the usual 
day’s work. As the Christ of history, so the Christ of mystery, the 
Church. Just as in Christ there was no separation of these two 
species of activity nor any repugnance between them, so in the ordi- 
nary functioning of the Church today is social activity just as su- 
pernatural, as religious, as is prayer and worship. 

From this consideration follows fourthly the functional simi- 
larity between our two objects in question. If both liturgy and so- 
ciology are the supernatural work of the Church-organism then 
they are organic activities. But organic function has two aspects, 
the one immanent, and the one transitive.’ Hence buth liturgy and 
sociology have effects that are immanent and effe._s that are transi- 
tive. The function of liturgy is more properly immanent; 1.e., its 
foremost effect is the building up and renewal and conservation of 
the mystical body proper. The good it has to communicate is the 
ordinary life-flow into the members. It is not perchance so instant- 
ly brought to mind how liturgical acts have also a transitive func- 
tion, 1.e., how they communicate goods outside of the body itself. 
Call but into memory the suffrages of holy Church in the morning 
office of Good Friday; therein is sought a gift and benison for all 
classes of men. The priestly plaint goes forth: ‘‘Oremus pro cate- 
chumenis nostris . . . Oremus ut cunctis mundum purget erroribus 
.. . perveniant ad te preces de quacumque tribulatione clamantium 
. .. Oremus pro haereticis . . . schismaticis . . . perfidis Judaets.. . 
paganis. .. ."” On such evidence I do not think it amiss to say that 
the liturgy of the Church’s prayer not only occasions the gifts 
which descend into the body of the faithful (immanent activity), 
but also brings forth graces and gifts to be given extraordinarily 
to all classes and fashions of men (transitive effect). 

That Christian sociology has this immanent phase we have 
pointed out in the former part as the very reason why social action 
is imperative upon all members of the Catholic body. That it has 
a transitive effect as well is slightly more patent than in the instance 


*Msgr. Fulton Sheen, The Mystical Body of Christ (New York, Sheed, 
1936), p. 394. The terms as used here have possibly not the same application 
as in the reference. 
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of liturgy. For the good a Catholic sociology has to impart is, di- 
rectly, a state of temporal well-being in so far as a healthy con- 
dition of the temporalties is conducive to, and does not interfere 
with, the normal life and growth of the Christian communion. But 
in a mixed commonalty such as our own, one group may not bene- 
fit by such arrangement except the whole social unit were bettered 
thereby. For this reason if for no other, Catholic work in the so- 
cial field is definitely transitive, unconfined. Goodness is selfless; 
goodness is giving. Bonum est diffusivuum sui. The organism ani- 
mated by the Holy Spirit could not be in the world without bene- 
fitting the secular order. When that organism works toward a social 
reform it is the Spirit of God renewing the face of the earth. The 
Church “‘is the external organ through which the Spirit enters the 
social process and builds up a new humanity.’” 


So much for the samenesses between the two terms before us. 
To sum up. (A) The agent of Catholic liturgy and Catholic so- 
ciology is the same mystical Christ. (B) Liturgy and sociology 
both have the same work to do, but in different ways; the one 
strives more toward the building up of the body as to its inner, 
invisible vitality, whereas the other is directed more toward the 
material environment and circumstances in which the body has to 
live; at the same time the sociological function conduces to the in- 
ner vitality of the organism by removing certain obstacles which 
might occasion the dearth of the inward life. (C) If these two 
points are posited, then both these activities are supernatural in 
character. (D) Being the functions of an organism they have, both 
of them, not only immanent but also transitive effects; they com- 
municate their goods both to the body itself and to human society 
at large. 

Narrow alliance of two functions, an alliance even so ex- 
treme as that of liturgy and sociology, may not, however, postu- 
late necessarily an interdependency. What is meant exactly by inter- 
dependence is this: could there be Catholic activity in matters of 
sociology and economics without the Catholic liturgy? And, in- 
versely, could there be a healthy Catholic liturgical life without a 


*Dawson, ‘‘Christianity and the New Age”’ in Essays in Order (New York, 
Macmillan, 1931), p. 240. 
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program of activity in social matters? The answers to these two 
queries are obvious from what has gone before—to the forme 
question, emphatically no, to the second, under the present circum- 
stances, hardly. 


To localize ourselves more specifically, we shall have to break 
up the broad term “‘liturgy’’ into some of its components. For con- 
venience, let the order be prayer, sacrament, sacrifice. 


First, liturgical prayer, the prayer of the praying Church, 
mightily occasions the supernatural helps necessary for Christian 
living in general, and for Christians scheming and action in the so- 
cial, economic matter in particular. Labor without prayer is mere 
activism. Really corporate social effort without its correlatives in 
corporate worship and a collective prayer is a bit difficult to con- 
ceive. But there is in Catholicism only one corporate act of worship, 
the Mass, and a corporate prayer par excellence, the Hour prayers 
of the breviary.* All of which reminds us of the slogan of the 
Campions: ‘‘Prayer, action, sacrifice.”’ 


Second, sacramental liturgy. By far the most intelligible divi- 
sion of the sacraments that has thus far come to our knowledge is 
the following.’ There are, in the first place, the sacraments of or- 
ganic structure which are conceived as imparting to the body its 
certain architecture and hierarchical articulation. They are baptism, 
confirmation, orders. But these sacraments, it will be recalled, are 
the very ones in which was found a physical basis for the Catholic 
social action. They are the necessary institutions whereby Chris- 
tians are called forth into being, or whereby they become more 
and more closely configured to their Head, and, by those very facts, 
dedicated in three mounting degrees to work for the welfare of the 
Catholic organism in this fashion or in that. 


*We beg to remind readers of the ‘‘League of the Divine Office’ which this 
Review fosters. (J. B.) 


*This division of the sacraments into those of ‘‘organic structure’ and 
those of ‘‘organic life and growth’’ is suggested by Father John C. Gruden, 
professor of dogmatic theology and of the philosophy of religion at the St. Paul 
Seminary. The point is worked out more carefully in his book, The Mystical 
Christ, to be published at an early date. Therein special emphasis is likewise 
aud most rightly given the communal nature of liturgy in general and of the 
sacramental system in particular. 
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The other sacraments, according to this conception, are the 
sacraments of organic life, more importantly, the correlated sacra- 
ments, penance and Eucharist. Penance purges the body so that it 
may act with greater alacrity. More specifically, it rids the indi- 
vidual Christian of paralyzing personal worry and preoccupation 
in order that he may be able to work more heartily in the defense 
of the objective Catholic communion. Eucharist, the great sacra- 
ment of life, furnishes the necessary impulse and drive toward the 
manifestation of Christian life in all its rich and splendid variety, 
but one aspect of this Christian life manifestation is the Christian 
agency toward social reform. 


Finally, lest we seemingly fail in this schema to emphasize 
sufficiently a correlation of sociology with the third part of liturgy, 
the liturgy of sacrifice, let this be kept in mind. Any effort toward 
a formulation and furtherance of a Christian sociology, no matter 
how feeble, is worthy to be placed (we speak figuratively) together 
with the other commonplace sacrifices of daily Christian life on 
the altar of immolation alongside the elements of the sacrifice obla- 
tion themselves, there to be incorporated into that act wherein 
Golgotha has its fulness—Christ’s sacrifice and ours. Also, con- 
tact with the Mass and understanding of it brings forth intelli- 
gence of the Mass-idea, which is sacrifice consciousness, social aware- 
ness. Yet these are but synonyms for that certain selflessness and 
objectivity of mind which we noted before as typifying the atti- 
tude necessary to effective social endeavor and interest. 


Little more remains to be said. In almost every case the li- 
turgy, whether prayer, sacrament, or sacrifice, may be seen to be an 
antecedent function whence a Catholic social activity might derive 
its force and inspiration. On the other hand Catholic sociology is 
a mode of rendering Catholicism’s seething inner life.articulate and 
operative and manifest in the world. Liturgy needs sociology. By 
this I mean that without a social action, Christianity remains large- 
ly where its enemies wish it would remain, confined between choir 
screen and chancel wall, divorced from life. Furthermore, the litur- 
gical life cannot but profit from any effort toward social reform. 
For in an order in which Christian principles of social justice and 
Christian ethics of business and economy shall have been given 
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their rightful place, prayer will be more pure and sacrifice more 
sincere. 


The Mass-sacrifice may well be the central fact and act of the 
great Christian scheme. But liturgy does not end with the glorify- 
ing of God. It is a reciprocal act. It gives as it receives. It honors 
the divinity and at the same time, almost in the same breath, hal- 
lows those who are honoring, and this, not only as regards their 
spiritual being but as regards their corporal entities as well. Of 
course this latter phase of liturgy shall not be completely manifest 
until the day of our fleshly resurrections. Yet in the meanwhile a 
Christian sociology may be conceived of as stepping into this man- 
ward process inaugurated by the liturgical acts and supplying for 
man’s temporal, material living a good which liturgy does not of 
its own nature bring about. In this derived sense may a Catholic 
sociology be spoken of, with all reservations, as a “‘priestly’’ act, 
a continuation, an extension of that influx unto good descending 
from the fountain head of all goodliness down into the human, , 
material domain. Liturgical enactments impart unto the natural © 
man a new principle of vivification—life in Christ. But life must 
live, and by living, fructify. The Christ-life begins by transfiguring 
the innermost man, distends into the sphere of his morality, over- 
spreads under healthy conditions in some fashion into his whole 
extrinsic, cultural creation, and penetrates at last even to those 
seemingly unchristian realms of cabbages and kings. 


It is realized how meagre and groping the foregoing thoughts 
may be. Nothing has been said which was not known before; but 
perchance was voiced explicitly what before had been simmering 
subliminally in the minds of many. Our wish, I am sure, is for 
an even closer wedding of the two branches in our enquiry. Prac- 
tically, let Catholic groups bent upon the social reform be seized 
more abundantly with the thought of the dignity of divine wor- 
ship, with a realization of the dignity of the task it is theirs to 
perform for corporate Christianity. Let the liturgist condemn no 
interest, however material, which may concern the body of his 
fellow Christians, for that interest, no matter what it may be, is 
the interest of the whole, the completed Christ. Let him who is 
neither liturgist nor sociologist not accuse the liturgist on one hand 
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of dealing with impracticalities and hence of not having a rdle to 
play in the progress of practical reform; the liturgist’s effort toward 
an intensification of the Catholic “‘cultural’’ life will render the 
social program all the more certain of fruition. On the other hand, 
let not anyone accuse the Catholic sociologist of dealing in affairs 
which are without spiritual import or supernatural significance; 
for the sociologist’s effort is ultimately for the safeguarding of 
Christianity’s inner spirit and vitality. Rather let both liturgist 
and sociologist build up together under their appointed shepherds 
the new Christocracy* wherein “‘the Church, which is (Christ’s) 
body’’ may be ever more fully “‘the fulness of Him who is wholly 
fulfilled in all.’” 
JOHN BUCHANAN 
St. Paul Seminary 














1Father Gcrald Ellard, S.J., ‘‘Pius X and Christocracy’’ in ORATE }‘RATRES, 
Vol. 10, p. 14. 


*Eph. 1, 23. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
FAITH WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 


WN interesting thesis could be written, if one wished to 
indulge in one-sided emphasis, on the point that the 
average Catholic of today exemplifies the blindness 
of faith rather than the intelligence of it. The out- 
L standing possession of the member of Christ is the 

“gift of faith,’’ which, according to the baptismal liturgy, bestows 
upon him “‘life everlasting’’ and makes him a living temple of the 
Holy Ghost. Hence the term faithful, and the ‘‘Mass of the Faith- 
ful,”’ at which only those could formerly attend and participate 
who had been baptized into the fulness of faith. Is it symptomatic 
of our day that when we try to bring about a return to the earlier 
custom of such participation we speak expressly of “‘intelligent’’ 
participation? 

Among the Fathers and Doctors of the Church the phrase 
was current of ‘‘Fides quaerens intellectum—faith seeking under- 
standing’; and much of their endeavor was spent in realizing that 
aim, both in themselves and in all Christians. They were not satis- 
fied with a blind acceptance of Christ’s truths; they were incessant 
in their endeavor to understand and know, as far as this was pos- 
sible with the aid of grace, and they wanted to know and under- 
stand more of their faith in order the better to live by it. ‘‘Grant, 
we beseech Thee,’’ asks the secret of the fourth Sunday after Easter, 
“that as we know Thy truth so we may pursue it by a worthy 
life.” 

The latter becomes the more possible, the more we learn to 
know the truths of our faith. Is not that why Christ so abundantly 
supplied the supernatural aids we need thereto? He was not satis- 
fied with giving us the gifts of the Holy Ghost in baptism, but 
poured into us their fulness in the sacrament of our apostolic life in 
the world, in holy confirmation. One of these gifts is that of under- 
standing. And in the octave of Pentecost we even pray and offer 
the Sacrifice for its greater fructification through the Holy Ghost: 
‘“‘May the Comforter, who proceedeth from Thee, O Lord, en- 
lighten our minds and even as Thy Son hath promised, may He 
lead us into all truth’’ (collect, Wednesday after Pentecost). 
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Who can doubt that the Comforter will do His part if we do 
ours? The divine aids in the form of graces and gifts are there in 
abundance. But they will not operate against our will, whereas 
with our cooperation and endeavor they will be effected in fullest 
measure heaped to overflowing. That the putting forth of such 
endeavor is our duty no one will deny. At our baptism, Christ and 
the Church asked God for each one of us that we “‘may serve Thee 
gladly in Thy Church, advancing in perfection from day to day,” 
and this advance in perfection meant in all the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, also in the understanding of our faith. 


Again we were told after the first prayers and exorcisms to 
“enter into the temple of God, that thou mayest have part with 
Christ, unto life everlasting.”” As children of God, we cannot have 
true part with Christ here on earth unless we endeavor to realize 
in ourselves what was said of the Christchild: “‘And the Child grew 
and waxed strong, full of wisdom; and the grace of God was in 
Him’”’ (gospel, Sunday after Christmas) . 

We point with pride, and rightly so, to the vast educational 
machinery that we have set up in this country in a very short time, 
to our parochial schools, elementary and high, and our large num- 
ber of teachers. But may we not rightly ask what we have done 
with these human instruments of growth in Christ? Have we done 
any better by them than we have by the graces and gifts sacra- 
mentally infused in us for our all-around growth in Christ, both 
natural and supernatural, both moral and intellectual? 


There is no longer any point in saying today that our Cath- 
olic education has been fraught with much failure in regard to “‘re- 
ligion.’’ It has become such a fashion to say this that the truth is 
grown trite. The important problem is, what to do about it. Will 
the mere increasing of efforts bring better results? Or is something 
more fundamental needed? There are many who are beginning to 
feel that a change of outlook and a different approach to the whole 
problem are necessary. And we believe this should probably center 
around the topic of the present tract: faith without understanding. 

A good deal of our religious instruction, especially the cate- 
chism method as it was handled, engendered in children a memor- 
izing of the truths of religion without much understanding. At all 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


events, it was not effective in instilling of knowledge of the truth in 
such a way that it might by immediate carry-over be pursued by a 
worthy life. It was rather the memorizing of truths in total di- 
vorce from life. And this is even true in regard to the essential life 
of the Church, her liturgical worship. The central act of the 
Church’s worship, holy Mass, has often been understood least of 
all by Catholic school graduates. Attendance at Mass is then an 
attendance by faith, but a faith without understanding. And the 
same is true of the entire attendance at liturgical worship. 

What a splendid opportunity at real instruction, at faith 
seeking understanding, for the pursuit of it by a worthy life is not 
thereby being overlooked! The Holy Father himself has said that 
the faithful are better instructed by the feasts and mysteries of the 
Church (intelligently participated in, of course) than by the 
weightiest pronouncements of the Church. Had anyone else than 
a pope said this, what a storm of abusive protests and denuncia-: 
tions, blindly emotional, would the statement not have evoked! 

It is not that we have failed to pursue knowledge and wis- 
dom, but that the pursuit has not been in terms of a faith seeking 
understanding. Often it has had not a whit to do with faith; it 
has been purely secular, with the result that intelligent and edu- 
cated Catholics have been spiritually divided into two air-tight 
compartments, one that of their faith, which is lived at intervals 
during the week, and the other that of their secular knowledge 
and their business, which occupies most of their time and energy. 

Non-Catholics in particular often get this impression about 
us. How frequently do we not hear of instances in which they 
attended Mass with their Catholic friends, asked questions about 
the Mass afterwards, and were dumbfounded (and secretly con- 
firmed in their views about us) by finding that the Catholic them- 
selves did not know what the Mass is really about. 

We need again to take up the old watchword of ‘‘Faith Seek- 
ing Understanding.’’ The contrary condition among so many Cath- 
olics not only explains in part the leakage from among their num- 
ber, but still more their inefficiency as apostles of Christ through 
whom sincere inquirers on the outside are brought closer to the 
faith, and ultimately within the fold. 

V. M. 
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WITH OvuR Simplicity of spirit may be defined as singleness of 

READERS purpose. In the moral realm it is opposed to that 

great destroyer of right and simple order: sin, be- 

cause sin is the principle of duplicity. When we say that the liturgy 

demands of Christians an attitude of spiritual simplicity we are 

not, however, speaking of moral simplicity, but rather of the more 
comprehensive thing called piety. 


Today it is true that very many persons, who individually or 
in groups search for a type of piety that is representative of their 
calling as Christians, are torn by conflicting tendencies, now in 
the direction of specialized virtues and mortifications, now in the 
direction of negative emphasis on sinlessness or personal! initiative, 
but always toward a more or less partial, positivistic comprehen- 
sion of Christian piety. They are like the well-known intellectuals 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries who never came to rest 
for lack of a total disciplining philosophy of life, who considered 
(and still consider) definite principles as the beginning of mental 
stagnation. In the spiritual world of piety, as a result, many Chris- 
tians sponsor a cosmopolitanism of principles which permits neither 
stability nor progress. 


Just as intellectual eclecticism not infrequently ends in skepti- 
cism, so does an unprincipled search for a satisfying type of per- 
sonal piety often end in surrender or disillusionment. There is a 
deep craving for full Christian living in our times—a craving that 
is all the more deeply rooted because for several centuries individ- 
ualistic piety was the meagre fare of great masses. But unless this 
healthy Christian appetite is guided, unless Christians are taught 
to know what they really want, much good-will-in-the-raw will 
go astray. 
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Christian piety must necessarily flow from dogmatic consid- 
erations, that is, it must reflect the basic Catholic doctrine that by 
the supernatural gift of grace we as individuals are incorporated 
into a social spiritual organism called the Church, Christ’s mystic 
body. The problem of piety as seen from this ontological basis 
loses its complexity. The question of “‘which type of piety do I 
want?’’ becomes an easy one; in fact, there is no choice any more. 
There can no longer be any concern about “‘schools’’ of piety. Li- 
turgical piety is full, representative, simple Christian living. 

Simplicity of purpose for a Christian consists in wanting to 
do what the Church wants. If we are one with the Church, and 
therefore with Christ, we must consciously strive to bring our own 
activity in line with the life of the Church. Then only can there 
be essential oneness of purpose. Christians are not free, then, to 
devise their own outlook on essential piety, but their piety will 
always be official, corporate and dogmatic. One important conse- 
quence should be mentioned yet. How do we arrive at this harmony 
with the mind of the Church? 

It is the liturgy, and only the liturgy, which affords imme- 
diate access to the mind of the Church, because liturgy is the life 
of the Church. Singleness of purpose means identifying our aims 
with the aims of the Church and we know these aims if we keep 
in daily touch with her heartbeat and flow of life. If Christianity 
as such is to be accessible to all men, not indeed by a process of 
laborious, superhuman study, but directly and easily (by the word 
preached with divine authority), then also true Christian piety 
that is representative of genuine Christian living, must be readily 
accessible, not by the process of research, but by contact with the 
sacramental life of the Church. 


re) 
“THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND” 


An interesting ‘‘footnote’’ to the article in ORATE FRATRES, 
May 16, p. 301, on ‘The Liturgical Movement in England”’ is the 
news concerning the Mass for peace celebrated at Westminster Ca- 
thedral on Easter Monday by Bishop Amigo in the presence of the 
Archbishop of Westminster. For weeks previous to the event, pub- 
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lic congregational practice of the Gregorian Mass for Eastertide 
(No. 1: Lux et Origo) had been conducted by Dom Bernard Mc- 
Elligott, O.S.B., president of the English Society of St. Gregory. 
According to the Tablet for April 28, “‘the result was that the sing- 
ing was more completely successful than the organizers could ever 
have hoped when the scheme was first suggested.’’ Over seven thou- 
sand people attended the Mass, and the sound of this vast assembly 
chanting the ordinary in unaccompanied Gregorian was most im- 
pressive. The proper was sung by a picked schola of more than a 
hundred men, cleric and lay. The Catholic journals of England 
were generous in their praise of the undertaking, and expressed 
their conviction that it would give a decided impetus to the intro- 
duction of congregational singing of the Mass in the entire coun- 
try. Of interest also is the vigorous letter which Sir Richard Terry, 
former organist of Westminster, and well-known musician and 
promoter of plainchant for the people, wrote to the Tablet: 


“For over thirty years I have protested, in print and on the 
public platform, against the anachronism of an organ accompani- 
ment to the plainchant. My critics have pooh-poohed my objec- 
tions on the ground that (1) you will never get a miscellaneous 
congregation to sing without the ‘support’ of an organ, and (2) 
that a plain, unharmonized melody is all the better for being 
‘brightened up’ by that instrument. 


““Thank heaven I have lived long enough to see both of these 
pooh-poohs smashed, demolished and pulverized once and for all. 
At the Mass for Peace in Westminster Cathedral on Easter Mon- 
day we heard the Credo sung by a miscellaneous congregation, 
without organ, and with such thrilling effect as to dispose for ever 
of pooh-pooh number one. At the same Mass the proper was sung 
by a schola and accompanied (very skilfully, let me add) by the 
organ. But so far from brightening up the chant, the organ (a) 
‘showed up’ the schola each time it flattened in pitch, and (b) gave 
to the supple, plastic melismas of the proper a sense of rigidity that 
was entirely absent from the free, fluent and unfettered singing of 
the ordinary by the (unaccompanied) congregation. So much for 
pooh-pooh number two; and ‘thus doth the whirligig of time 


bring in his revenges’. 
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THE MYSTICAL BODY 


Some time ago we referred to the fact that in the early days 
of the liturgical movement some of the liturgical apostles wondered 
how long it would take before the phrase the mystical body of 
Christ would acquire currency. We remember one far-seeing per- 
son who entertained a suspicion in that regard. If the phrase ever 
did become current, would there not be camp-followers or other 
worthies eager to “‘jump on the band-wagon,”’ who would be un- 
able to utter two successive sentences without bringing in the 
phrase? 

Whether that time will ever arrive, we know not. But the 
phrase is certainly gaining in popularity, and many are the atti- 
tudes revealed in connection with it. And there are some who do 
bandy about the phrase in most reckless and feckless fashion, so 
that it is hardly lack of charity to voice the judgment: They are 
using a high-sounding phrase to disguise their own poverty of 
thought. In reality they are running the risk of turning a most 
vigorously inspiring Christian concept into an empty emasculated 
phrase. 

We are not here concerned with that tribe of scribes; we mere- 
ly call attention to them in order to deplore their existence. We are 
rather interested in the attitudes taken by worthier apostles of all 
ranks within this same mystical body. 

A high school religion teacher, a zealous and capable priest, 
recently ventured the opinion that the notion of the mystical body 
was too difficult to “‘get across’ to high school students. How did 
he know? Well, he had tried it and failed! Not much harm in this 
statement, since much experience proves the contrary even for the 
grades. 

The maker of that statement merely forgot a wholesome les- 
son in logic, that no positive conclusions can be drawn from nega- 
tive results. Far worse was the statement of the reverend gentle- 
man of high standing who thought it was about time for the Holy 
Father to sit up and take notice. Why? In order to put a stop to all 
the talk about the mystical body of Christ by liturgical apostles 
and especially to the deductions men were now making publicly 
and in all seriousness therefrom! 
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On the other hand, we remember the casual statement of a 
social worker who even in religious instruction to children of vari- 
ous races and nationalities found much difficulty in preventing 
miniature race riots. ‘““The only remedy against race prejudice,” 
she wisely said, “‘is to get the children to understand what their 
membership in the mystical body really means.’’ Was this inspired 
by reading the Church Fathers, or a personal conclusion arising out 
of possession of the true Christian spirit? 

Surely, the spirit of dissension cannot co-exist with a true ap- 
preciation of the common fellowship of all members in Christ. It 
has been the temper of our individualistic age, that brother should 
compete with brother, that the social turmoil of our day should 
in many instances accentuate the spirit of dissenion we have been 
inheriting for generations. Besides, there are the very legitimate dif- 
ferences of opinions and personalities among men, over and above 
the inevitable racial traits and instincts. 


How can all these natural and unnatural differences be weath- 
ered by man for whose tolerable living peace and cooperation are 
indispensable? Only by a common consciousness of a bond far 
deeper than all these which binds all men in a common fellow- 
ship, a bond that not only surmounts nature but elevates it super- 
naturally and at the same time gives divine aid to the good wills 
of men unto living true to this common fellowship. Such a bond 
is the mystical body of Christ, not merely as a supernatural fel- 
lowship, but as a supernatural source of divine energy and life for 
each individual member of it. 

The American traveling in Europe in recent years may have 
been struck by the strong spirit of nationalism, the individualistic 
hatreds he found there. This spirit is increasing in our own coun- 
try today. Are we to follow the path of Europe in'this regard as in 
so many others? The answer to that question depends for Chris- 
tians on the degree in which we can attain and spread consciousness 
of the wonderful doctrine of the mystical body of Christ as a truth 
to be lived and at the same time as a source of spiritual inspiration 
and of supernatural strength for living faithful to that truth. 

We rejoice in the growing understanding of the great truth 
embodied in the mystical body and in the increasing use of the 
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phrase. But we also deplore very much the accompanying phenome- 
non of the thoughtless and empty throwing about of the phrase, 
which does not do justice to its depth of meaning and holy pur- 
pose. Is not this the work of Satan—harsh as the indictment may 
sound? Since the mystical body, so to say, is coming into its own 
and is producing wonderful fruit unto the growth of the mystical 
Christ, what more subtle device could the evil one employ than 
to bring about a use of the term that tends to deprive it of its dig- 
nity and vigor and inspiration for Christ? 





° 
EAST AND WEST 

However remote the actual reunion of the eastern and west- 
ern Churches may seem, we must at the present time recognize the 
trend in that direction. This trend, which gives proof of the work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, has profited by the existence of the liturgi- 
cal revival. The liturgy, the Church’s prayer, forms the basis for 
constructive work. 

The Voice of the Church, a bilingual periodical in the Rus- 
sian and English languages, made its appearance in April of this 
year as ‘‘a monthly magazine published for the readers of the East- 
ern as well as of the Latin Rite, that they may better understand 
one another.’’ The Czech Benedictine Fathers, St. Procopius Ab- 
bey, Lisle, Ill., publish it ($1.00 per year). The following is rep- 
resentative of its aims: ‘“Ihe Eastern rite people pray with the 
priest at every divine service for the unity of all the churches. The 
Western rite people pray through their priests at every divine serv- 
ice, that “it may please Thee to grant her peace, to protect, unite, 
and govern her throughout the world.’ This proves that the West- 
ern as well as the Eastern rite Churches cherish the desire for a 
speedy union in Christ Jesus ..."’ (p. 3) 

Our part in the cause for reunion is that of prayer. Our be- 
lief in the mystical body of Christ, which reaches its highest ex- 
pression at the Mass, will strengthen in us the sense of responsibil- 
ity for those whom we, in an all too common attitude of self-suf- 
ficiency, like to consider as “far away.’’ That we of the West have 
something to learn from our Eastern brethren is pointed out by 
the Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., Liturgical Arts, Vol. 4, No. 4: 
‘Whatever may be their intrinsic merits upon closer inspection, 
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the Eastern liturgies and especially the more widespread of them 
all, that of Byzantium, seem to demonstrate more patently than 
those of the West the concept of communal worship and the parti- 
cipation of the Faithful in the Christlife through the Liturgy. It 
follows, therefore, that in proportion as this theological concept 
becomes familiar, through the liturgical movement, to Western 
Catholics, and is found to influence our own liturgical observance, 
just so much the more readily shall we reach a mutual understand- 
ing in the matter of piety as well as in that of rite, doctrine, and 
discipline. Such understanding will facilitate a better understand- 
ing of the need of participation on the part of the East in the sacra- 
mental riches of the Holy Eucharist, the lack of which is undoubt- 
edly a source of great spiritual deprivation.’’ (p. 234f) 
° 
OUR COVER DESIGN 

The artist gave expression to what might be called the double 
action in the redemption of human nature: God’s primary action 
from above and the response of the redeemed nature. Redemption, 
which is wrought by the hand of God, transcends purely human 
categories: expectation, merit and ability. The work of God is 
placed on the background of the cross and the continuation of this 
work, which is hereditary on earth through the action of the Holy 
Spirit, is the abiding presence of this same Spirit of Christ during 
the long season after Pentecost. 

The new order of creatures since the coming of the Holy 
Ghost is one of divine filiation. ‘““No one can say ‘Lord Jesus’ but 
in the Holy Spirit’’ (Epistle X Sunday after Pentecost). It is the 
Holy Spirit’s action from above that perpetuates the living Body 
of Christ (the Church) by raising up sons of God, who, in virtue 
of their brotherhood in Christ, respond to the.divine call with 
“Abba, Father!’’ The small figures of doves are the redeemed, 
members of Christ and therefore pneumatikot. The design, then, 
epitomizes this essential Christian experience of divine sonship 
which the Epistle of the VIII Sunday after Pentecost expresses 
thus: ““Ye have not received a spirit of bondage again in fear, but 
ye have received the spirit of adoption of sons in which we cry: 
Abba, Father. For the Spirit himself beareth testimony to our 
spirit that we are children of God.” 
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LITURGICAL During the seventieth summer session of the Cin- 
BRIEFS cinnati Conservatory of Music (June 22 to July 
31) Miss Marie Pierik is conducting the course in 
Gregorian chant, which ‘“‘is designed to give not only a complete 
knowledge of the principles of Plain Chant and of its interpreta- 
tion, but also a thorough training in the execution of the Office 
and the Chant in religious institutions.’’ The descriptive prospec- 
tus of the course strikes us as having several distinct advantages. 
Besides an excellent analysis of plain chant (composition, rhythm, 
interpretation, etc.) it provides: a) that the chant be properly inte- 
grated in relation to the liturgy in general and to music in particu- 
lar; b) that the history and development of plain chant and of all 
the parts of the liturgy receive due emphasis in the appreciation of 
Gregorian music; c) that the element of rhythm obtain greater 
prominence through the daily class period that is devoted to the 
art of rendering the Divine Office; d) finally, that intensive train- 
ing for teaching during this course will be supplemented by an 
“inspection tour,’’ on which Miss Pierik is invited to visit the sev- 
eral institutions where her summer students will be active. She 
plans in this way to secure more lasting results for the summer 
courses. 

The personal qualifications of Miss Pierik include extensive 
training in all phases of teaching and rendering liturgical music 
and the Divine Office here and abroad, as evidenced by the wide- 
spread recognition of her work in convents, novitiates, academies 
and parochial schools. 


At the special program on May 17 the Third Order of St. 
Francis Group of Duns Scotus College, Detroit, Mich., devoted its 
efforts to fostering the liturgical spirit among its members. This 
included, in particular, an explanation of the aims of the move- 
ment, the dissemination of liturgical literature and planning the 
formation of a chapter for the recitation of the Divine Office. 


We had occasion, in the last issue of ORATE FRATRES (p. 
377) to refer to an inspiring Papal pronouncement on the liturgy 
made to the Rt: Rev. Abbot of Mont César, Louvain, at an audi- 
ence with our Holy Father. Liturgisches Leben (March-April, 
1936, p. 108) reports a recent audience accorded to the Rt. Rev. 
Abbot Ildefons Herwegen of Maria Laach, at which occasion Pope 
Pius XI called attention to the essential relation that exists between 
the liturgical movement and the Church’s great struggle in modern 
times. ‘“The Pope stated that he himself had observed, how litur- 
gical life had increased in Germany and that this is a powerful aid 
for holy Church in our times of combat and of suffering.’ The 
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monks of Maria Laach were engaged in research for the restoration 
of liturgical texts of the Ambrosian rite (Milan) and the Holy 
Father expressed his satisfaction that the Ambrosian psaltery is 
ready to appear in the coming year. 


The liturgy as a basis for a better understanding among peo- 
ples of the Eastern and Western Churches was the theme which 
pervaded the well-planned papers presented last December by the 
Diocesan Sodality Union at the Holy Ghost Greek Catholic Church 
in Cleveland. Mimeographed copies of both papers and charts have 
been in demand since then and Notre Dame College repeated the 
program for the benefit of its students. 


The liturgical music concert presented May 6, 1936, at Al- 
hambra, Calif., marks an achievement in cooperative parish en- 
deavor towards better church music. The enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded the joint appearance of various choirs of three parishes goes 
to prove that liturgical music need only be sung well in order to 
be appreciated. These parish choirs of All Souls’, Alhambra, St. 
Therese, Alhambra, and St. Stephen’s, Monterey Park, owe their 
enviable record to the consistent, painstaking zeal of the respective 
pastors, the Sisters and the choir groups themselves during the past 
two years. There were children’s choirs, boys’ choirs, girls’ choirs, 
men’s divisions, ladies’ divisions. young ladies’ divisions, etc.— 
thus representing a cross-section of the various interests and abili- 
ties of whole parishes. The fine disciplined appearance of these 
groups, together with their prayerful and artistic rendition of the 
music, created a permanent love for the Church’s music in those 
privileged to attend the concert. Such efforts must necessarily give 
mutual encouragement and healthy competition a worthy garb. 


The best known of German missals is the ““Schott,’’ which 
in the course of fifty years has gone through thirty-seven editions. 
The fact that since its first publication, a million and three-fourths 
copies of this missal alone have been sold give some indication of 
the growing appreciation of the true meaning of the Mass among 
the laity. ‘ 





Oo 
COMMUNICATIONS 


TEACHING THE MASS 
To the Editor:—Will you kindly have your office send me eighteen copies 
of the Study Club Outline on the Sacramental Liturgy. We have had a 
study club, made up of women who are members of our Altar Society, for 
a little over a year. We meet every two weeks and have completed a course 
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on the Holy Sacrifice. The sustained interest they display is really very en- 
couraging and we are starting now on the study of the Sacraments. 

I have been wanting to write you for some time to tell you of a ven- 
ture we attempted during Lent which proved highly successful. I don’t 
know whether the same idea has been tried by others, but I have not 
heard of it. Instead of having lenten sermons in church on Sunday after- 
noons and evenings, we announced a series of lectures to be given in the 
hall, beginning the second Sunday of Lent, in the afternoon. We built a 
simple altar table and placed it on the stage where all could see it. The 
first lecture was given over entirely to the appurtenances of the altar and 
the sacred vessels. We explained each article and immediately placed it 
upon the altar in its proper place. On the second Sunday we began with 
the vestments and as each was explained Father Meyer vested in them. 
Then we began with the Mass itself and I explained each prayer and 
ceremony as best I could, while Father Meyer, assisted by two altar boys, 
went through the parts slowly. The altar was erected versus populum so 
that all could see everything. We limited each lecture to about fifty min- 
utes and had the satisfaction of having from two to three hundred people 
present at each lecture. They were very much interested and I believe 
profited a great deal in better understanding of the Holy Sacrifice. There 
was much more to say, of course, than could be condensed into the five 
lectures, but the results of this and of our study club can be seen every 
Sunday. More than a hundred of our people are using a missal regularly 
now and many others are at least following the Ordinary with their 
prayerbooks. 

With every good wish, yours in Christ, 

(Rev.) A. E. WEsTHOFF 

Kirkwood, Missouri 


AN APPEAL FOR PRAYER-ASSOCIATES 


To the Editor:—Can you put me in touch with any people in the West 
who are interested in forming a chapter of the League of the Divine Office 
and have not perhaps the full complement of members? A start has been 
made here with group recitation of Compline, but I see no possibility of 
anything more ambitious being done at present. 
Yours very truly, 
Vic MonrTALDI 
2736 Graham Street 


Victoria, B. C. 

(We invite any of our readers who live within reach of the above address 
and who are eager to form a prayer chapter to correspond with Mr. Montaldi. 
This method of procedure in striking contacts may serve as a model for inter- 
ested readers in other sections.—ED.) 
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THE MASS AND MISSIONARY ACTION 


To the Editor:—We are working here in the Southwest among poor 
Spanish-American people who have been greatly influenced by Protestant- 
ism. We have a grade school and a high school with an attendance of one 
hundred and fifty pupils. Right across the road there is a Presbyterian 
school and about a mile away a hospital conducted by the same denomina- 
tion. In addition to this there are now four other sects working among 
the people endeavoring to proselytize them. 

In the face of these circumstances we are convinced that one of the 
most potent means of keeping the faithful together and of bringing back 
the “‘scray sheep” is to instruct them in the beauty and necessity of the 
Mass. Realizing that this can be accomplished in no better way than by 
adhering strictly to the spirit of the liturgy, we have set out to promote 
this movement. The children from the sixth grade up have learned the 
responses and now join in the Missa Recitata weekly. We are anxious that 
the rest of the children do so also, as well as the congregation in general, 
but we are handicapped on account of not having sufficient copies (Of- 
feramus) for all... . 

Wishing you every blessing in your noble work, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
SisTER M. N. 

New Mexico 





ce) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ABANDONMENT TO DIVINE PROVIDENCE. By the Rev J. P. De Caus- 
sade, S.J., Edited by the Rev. J. Ramiére, S.J., Introduction by Dom 
Arnold, O.S.B. Third English Edition. From the Tenth Complete French 
Edition by E. J. Strickland. Printed and Published by Sydney Lee, Lim- 
ited, The Catholic Records Press, Exeter. Agent for America: B. Herder 
Book Co., 15 and 17 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. Pp. 377. Price, $4.50. 


There can be no real spirituality for the Catholic apart from the reli- 
gicus worship as found in the Church. The Holy Spirit is the author of 
all Christian life; it is His work to produce in souls the divine life, the 
life of Christ and bring it to that degree of perfection, both in the asceti- 
cal and the mystical sphere, which God has ordained for the individual 
member of Christ’s mystical body. Genesis and development of all spir- 
ituality is intimately bound up with the Church’s official worship, thus 
necessitating at least a minimum participation in the liturgy. As in all 
lines of endeavor there may be a multum or a multa, i.e. quality and 
quantity, so likewise in liturgical participation of any given individual. 
Indeed it is intensity which is to be preferred to multiplicity, if both can- 
not be looked for side by side. The lives and works of contemplatives 
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give evidence of this fact. It is one thing to speak or write about the lit- 
urgy, another thing to live it intelligently, and still another to live it so 
intensely as to profit by it in the greatest possible measure. Thus the mys- 
tic ordinarily says next to nothing about it, but lives it perfectly under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and draws greater benefits from its in- 
exhaustible treasures than perhaps hundreds of mediocre members of the 
mystical body combined. It is just as possible that an ordinary Christian 
continues to derive little or next to no profit from the liturgy as it is 
impossible for a mystic not to grow in holiness by his participation. The 
liturgy is indeed the solid basis, the source and inspiration of all spir- 
ituality and as such powerful to lead to the very heights thereof souls 
that are prepared for it. On the other hand, it is liable to be abused by 
those who will not heed its lessons of detachment and dying to self, imag- 
ining that social and official worship dispenses them from the personal 
ascetic efforts required for intimate union with God. As the sacraments 
produce their effects ex opere operato in the soul that is properly disposed, 
so the liturgy works its wonders in the Christian who is prepared for them. 
All prayer requires certain dispositions to make it acceptable to God and 
profitable to the individual and the entire Body Mystic. 

Contemplatives have acquired these dispositions in a very high de- 
gree. Neither was it the general practices of a highly spiritual life, such 
as reading, meditation, mystic contemplation which made them what they 
are. Nothing is of any worth in the striving for perfection, except that 
which ends in practice. Sublime thoughts and sentiments that do not 
produce solid virtue are of no value; and doctrine is proved by acts; our 
faith has no theories which are not meant to be reduced to practice. Be- 
cause mystics fully realize these truths and live them, they naturally 
come under the spell of the Church’s liturgy in far greater measure than 
is commonly supposed; in fact, for them it actually occupies the central 
position in the spiritual life, even if they say very little about it. The 
question that might be difficult of solution in each individual case is: was 
it his intense participation of, perhaps even a minimum, of the liturgy 
that led him to contemplation, or did the Holy Spirit Himself, who in- 
spires all contemplatives, introduce him, after an adequate preparation, 
to the treasures of the liturgy? It is, no doubt, true that precisely the 
mystic soul is in the best possible condition to reap the full harvest of 
graces that flow from the liturgy. Ne one can believe that the mysic will 
follow his own bent of mind aside of the main normal path; for none has 
abandoned his own self-will and personal judgment more than he, and it 
is just this mystic death to self that places him so completely under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit and the Church’s spirituality. The time had 
come when the mystic began to realize in all earnestness that the will of 
God for every man is plainly taught in the Gospels: “Be ye therefore per- 
fect.” Henceforth he made it his constant prayer: that God in His mercy 
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would grant him grace sufficient to make preparation for the perfect 
life. What is this preparation? It is one in which all the saints, all the 
ascetics, and all the mystics, are in perfect agreement. It consists of two 
parts: the practice of prayer, and the faithful fulfillment of the will of 
God as shown by the duties and events of our common daily life. Again 
the best preparation for prayer is a God-conquered life, a life stripped of 
all tangling self-seeking. 

It is here where Father Caussade’s book on abandonment to divine 
Providence has its intrinsic value. In a masterful manner the author pre- 
pares the soul for the perfect practice of prayer as well as cheerful aban- 
donment to the divine Will, thus showing it the approach to God and 
guiding it to the most fruitful participation in the liturgy. He has in view 
two classes of souls: the beginner who is trying to live his life in God, and 
the perfect, the contemplative, in whom God lives. In the first part of the 
book, which is intended more for the beginner, he teaches the laws that 
underlie the perfect submission to the divine Providence; in the second 
part, comprising his correspondence with contemplatives—letters of di- 
rection—he shows the application of these laws and the wonderful results 
thereof: permanent indwelling of Christ in the soul and its perfect assimi- 
lation to Him. 


The author’s leading idea is abandonment, complete and absolute, to 
divine Providence. This was the mainspring of his own spiritual life, and 
the keynote of his direction of souls. The results of this practice are truly 
prodigious: an abiding peace of soul and solid holiness. Nor is his teaching 
given without ample proof taken from holy Writ, dogma, reason and ex- 
perience. Comparing it with that of the giants of the spiritual life, like 
St. Francis de Sales, St. Bonaventure, St. Albertus Magnus, Abbot Mar- 
mion and many others, one finds that this doctrine is really the essence of 
the spirituality of all times, but that it has been rather neglected in our 
own age. It may be expressed briefly as follows: The entire work of the 
spiritual life must consist in bringing about the union between our human 
will and the divine Will—a union of perfect love. During the entire course 
of our life Jesus Christ lives and acts within us, His members, to bring 
about this union. “O life of Jesus, comprehending and extending beyond 
all the centuries of time, life effecting new operations of grace at every 
moment; if no one is capable of understanding all that could be written 
of the actual life of Jesus, all that He did and said while He was on 
earth; if the Gospel merely outlines a few of its features; how many 
Gospels would have to be written to record the history of all the mo- 
ments of this mystical life of Jesus Christ in which miracles are multi- 
plied to infinity and eternity” (p. 22). “The history of this divine activ- 
ity consisting in the life of Jesus in the souls of the just to the end of 
time, can only be divined by faith. As the truth has been made known 
by word of mouth, so His charity is manifested by action. The Holy 
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Spirit continues to carry on the work of our Savior in the hearts of the 
faithful” (p. 23). Now God has ordained, arranged, or permitted every- 
thing in our life, as He had done in the life of Christ, our Head, on 
earth; everything that comes or happens to us, with a view to our union 
with God, must be assented to by us. Ecce venio ut faciam voluntatem 
tnuam, must also become the motto of Christ’s members. He who acquires 
this perfect submission to divine Providence, following the example of 
Christ, achieves the perfect life—a life of constant prayer and heroic 
sacrifice, of mystical union with God. Such a man is at the same time “a 
social being” of the highest order with an irresistible power for good in 
human society. God’s purpose in the union of contemplation is fruitful- 
ness in works, for which mere intelligence, mere genius, mere will power 
will not suffice, ¢.g., the work of spiritual reconstruction of society in 
our own day. For such souls holy Mass, holy Communion, social or personal 
prayer provide abundant nourishment, grace, dynamics, a sense of propor- 
tion which is genuine humility, love of God and neighbor, a vision of 
what God wants them to be, constant intimate contact with God, in 
short, the life of Christ, the prime Motor of all movements and human 
acions. 

In his Spiritual Letters, the late Abbot John Chapman, O.S.B., of 
Downside, England, has no less than twenty-one laudatory references to 
Father Caussade’s book on abandonment and his other prominent work 
on Progress in Prayer. “What a pity,” he writes (p. 56), “that Pére de 
Caussade did not write a formal treatise on abandon;” “I think he is the 
best spiritual guide since St. Francis de Sales” (p. 98). In the life of Ab- 
bot Marmion, O.S.B., recently published by one of the monks of Mared- 
sous, Belgium, the present book of Caussade receives highest commenda- 


tion as having greatly influenced the saintly abbot’s spirituality. 
J. K. 


THE BLESSED TRINITY. By Rev. Valentin Breton, O.F.M. Translated by 
Rev. B. V. Miller, D.D. The B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 So. Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Mo. 1934. Pp. 240. Cloth, $1.35. 

Reading the sermons of St. Augustine, especially the series which 
constitutes his commentary to the Gospel of St. John, one is impressed by 
the fact that the mystery of the Trinity, together with that of the In- 
carnation, which complements it, is the constant theme of his discourse. 
If the early Fathers in general stressed the doctrine of the Trinity in 
their writings, and if they staunchly reacted against the anti-Trinitarian 
movements of their time, it was because for them the mystery of the 
Trinity was the most basic and essential dogma of Christianity. “The 
mystery of the Blessed Trinity is, at once, the basis, the center, and the 
sublime summit of the whole Christian religion.” We find the whole New 
Testament Scripture steeped in this mystery. In her liturgy the Church 
too, decidedly stresses this mystery. In fact it enters into the very struc- 
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ture of her liturgical prayer and worship. Inspired by such considerations 
as these, Pére Breton attempts to bring the mystery of the Trinity more 
to the foreground in the consciousness of the faithful, to present them 
with a comprehensive exposition of this doctrine. “Neither for theologians 
nor historians have we written but rather for those whom we may call the 
faithful in the nave.” The work is divided into three parts: historical, 
theological, devotional. In part one, the author shows how the mystery of 
the Trinity “was revealed by Jesus to the Apostles,” how it was “com- 
municated by the Apostles to men,” how it was “received and taught 
by the Church.” In part two, he develops a theological exposition of the 
mystery on the basis of conciliar definitions and the explanations of St. 
Thomas and St. Bonaventure. In the last part, he shows how the mystery 
enters into “the practice of the Christian life.” In general, the reviewer 
thinks that the book is too technical (esp. in part two) to become popu- 
lar or to be appreciated without labor by the ordinary reader not ac- 
quainted with theological terminology. On the other hand, it is too ele- 
mentary to contribute anything to the science of theology. — 


A CATHOLIC LOOKS AT HIS WORLD. By Bernard Iddings Bell. More- 
house Publishing Co. 1801 West Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
1936. Pp. 130. Cloth, $1.25 net. 

This interesting book is written by one who is “an Anglo-Catholic, 
not a Roman Catholic.” The Roman Catholic would indeed take exception 
to the author’s modernistic interpretation of “what Catholics call ‘the 
fall of man’.” But apart from that he should find much meat and much 
inspiration. The general group of Christian writers whose opinions the 
book reflects includes such prominent Roman Catholics as Dawson, Wust, 
and Fanfani. In four trenchant chapters the author squarely faces issues 
under the titles of “The Catholic Point of View,” “The Catholic Looks 
at the State,” “The Catholic Looks at the Economic Problem,” ‘The 
Catholic Looks at the Church.” The first chapter strikes the keynote by 
delineating the uncompromisable difference between the Catholic and the 
secularist viewpoints on man and society and social problems. While the 
secularist considers man capable of infinite progress by his own natural 
powers, the Catholic knows that real progress and development in human 
nature is possible only through the workings of divine grace, etc. This 
viewpoint is applied throughout. 

It would be difficult to choose from among the many excellent things 
that are said most pointedly in these chapters. All Christians should rather 
read the book themselves and meditate upon its many telling truths. The 
Roman Catholic might expect to find more to differ upon in the last chap- 
ter on the Church. But here the author treats mainly the influx of secular- 
ist ideas into the souls of men. The Anglican view may appear in a plea 
for more Church authority, but even here one could well plead with the 
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Roman Catholic for more practical compliance with his theoretical beliefs, 
¢.g., regarding the papal encyclicals on social questions. 
V. M. 





The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. A 
short description is given of those works of which more detailed reviews 
in a later issue are not being contemplated. 


BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 524-544 No. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis.: 
A Preface to Life. Is Life Worth Living? By Father James, O.M.Cap. 
1936. Pp. xiii-165. Cloth, $1.50. 

FATHER MATHEW RECORD OFFICE, Church St., Dublin, N. W. 8, Ire- 
land: African Adventure. By Father James, O.M.Cap., Ph.D., M.A., D. 
Litt. 1936. Pp. 201. Map. Cloth, 3s. 10d. postpaid. 


J. FISCHER &% BRO., 119 West Fortieth St., New York, N. Y. (Rushworth 
% Dreaper, Ltd., Liverpool): Laudate Dominum. A Benediction Manual 
compiled chiefly from English Mss. By V. G. L. 1936. Pp. xiv-86. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: The Great 
God. A Course of Sermons on the Divine Attributes. By Very Rev. Tiha- 
mer Toth. Translated by V. G. Agotai. Edited by Rev. Newton Thomp- 
son, S.T.D. 1936. Pp. 230. Cloth, $2.00 net. Das neue Gertrudenbuch. 
By Willibrord Verkade, O.S.B. 1936. Pp. xi-186. Cloth, ninety cents net. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay St., New York, N. Y.: The Catholic 
Sunday Missal. By Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., and Rev. John A. Mc- 
Hugh, O.P. Plain edition, specially arranged for school use. Pp. 507. Sub- 
stantially bound; paper cover. Retail, twenty cents; in quantities, fifteen 
cents. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: Novena for the Feast of 
Pentecost. By Sister M. Catherine, S.N.D. Pp. 48. Pamphlet. Lent and 
Its Observance. By Rev. Joseph J. McAndrew. Pp. 48. Pamphlet. St. 
Patrick Apostle of Ireland. By Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. Pp. 24. 
Pamphlet. Christ’s Last Words from the Cross. By Rev. J. G. Tremingo, 
M.S.S. Pp. 38. Pamphlet. Constitution of the United States. By Rev. Jo- 
seph A. Vaughan, S.J., Ph.D. Pp. 46. Pamphlet. The Converted Jew. By 
Very Rev. Frederick T. Hoeger, C.S.Sp. Pp. 27. Pamphlet. For Better— 
For Worse. By Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D. Pp. 15. Pamphlet. 
A Martyr to the Seal of Confession. By Rev. Francis E. Benz & John S. 
Gibbons. Pp. 16. Pamphlet. Lessons to Be Learned from Persecutions. By 
Rev. P. J. Schmid. Pp. 14. Pamphlet. The Catholic Mother—Her Glory. 
By Rev. Eugene P. Murphy, S.J. Pp. 38. Pamphlet. Prophets of Deca- 
dence. The Catholic Position on Birth Control. (His Eminence Patrick J. 
Cardinal Hayes, etc.) Pp. 40. Pamphlet. The Traveler’s Guardian. Life of 
St. Christopher. By Rev. Francis E. Benz and John S. Gibbons. Pp. 15. 
Pamphlet. My Conversion. By Mae Taylor Krouse. Pp. 12. Pamphlet. 
Price, single copy: ten cents postpaid; $3.00 per hundred, plus transporta- 
tion charge. 

THE QUEEN’S WORK, 3742 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo.: Forever and 
Forever. By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Pp. 23. Pamphlet. The Church is 
Out of Date. By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Pp. 39. Pamphlet. Price ten 
cents each. 

REV. LEO I. SEMBRATOVICH, 4123 Clippert Ave., Detroit, Mich.: Strang- 
ers Within Our Gates. A brief study of the various Rites of the Catholic 
Church. With illustrations. Pp. 46. Pamphlet. 
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FERDINAND SCHOENINGH VERLAG, Paderborn, Germany: Die Gottver- 
bundenheit nach Dom Columba Marmion, O.S.B. aus seinen Briefen aus- 
gewahit. By Dom Raimund Thibaut, O.S.B. 1935. Pp. 372. Cloth, 
RM. 4.50. Heiliges Reich. Die deutschen Heiligen in Geschichte, Legende, 
Liturgie und Kunst. In Zellen und Klausen. Heilige deutsche MG6nche und 
Einstedler. By P. Stephan Hilpisch. 1936. Pp. 119. Paper, RM. 1.80. 


BENEDICTINE PRESS, 1637 Allport St., Pilsen Station, Chicago: Science 
and the Holy Shroud. An examination into the sacred Passion and the direct 
cause of Christ’s death. By R. W. Hynek, M.D. Freely translated from the 
Czech by Dom Augustine Studeny, O.S.B. 1936. Pp. 140. Cloth, $1.50. 
This work which has been translated into seven languages, presents 

the arguments of the sciences of photography and medicine, as taken 

from a study of the Holy Shroud, in order to elucidate various aspects 
of the Crucifixion. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago and San Francisco: 
The Sacred Heart of Christ. Spiritual Readings. By Rev. F. Konz, O.M.I. 
1936. Pp. 258. Cloth, $2.00. 

This book is devotional in character, giving a devotional commentary 
on the invocations of the litany of the Sacred Heart in the thirty-three 
chapters of content. It was a recent selection of the Spiritual Book As- 
sociates. 

CENTRAL BUREAU OF THE CENTRAL VEREIN, 3835 Westminster 
Place, St. Louis, Mo.: Blessed Martin de Porres. The life of an American 
Negro, a Dominican Tertiary. By Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. With a 
foreword by William M. Markoe, S.J. Second printing. 1936. Pp. 24. 
Brochure, ten cents. 

This attractively-written pamphlet forms the first of a series of the 
Central Bureau publications entitled: “Follow Me” Brochures. The life of 
this saintly negro ought to appeal to Americans who are right now facing 
a serious racial problem. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Indiana. The Faith of Your 
Forefathers. By Rev. Leo A. Scheetz, M.A., J.C.B. Vol. I. Copyright 
1936. Pp. 123. Paper, fifty cents. 

Father Scheetz, in eleven chapters of popular apologetics, defends the 
Catholic thesis of the identity of Catholic faith today with the belief of 
primitive Christians. His approach is that of the existence of God, from 
which he proceeds to consider Revelation in Christ and His Church. 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO., New York and Cincinnati. Practical Helps to the 

Recitation of the Divine Office. By Rev. F. B. Vanholme, S.S.E. 1936. 

Pp. 16. Pamphlet, twenty-five cents. 

Here we have in condensed form the directions for the recitation of 
all the Hours on the various classes of feasts, Sundays and ferial days. 
The condensed charts with their abbreviations of Latin and English words 
will require considerable study of beginners. The price (twenty-five cents) 
is exorbitant for a pamphlet of this size. 
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For Daily Use 
By C. J. Callan, O. P., and J. A. McHugh, O. P. 
1248 pp. Beautifully illustrated. 614x4 inches 








PLAIN EDITION: The type is large. The printing is superior. The 
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